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A 

LETTER 

TO 

LORD    JOHN    RUSSELL 

ON 

REFORM  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


My  Lord, 

Whatever  may  be  my  incompetency  for  the  task 
I  have  undertaken,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
addressing  to  you  the  following  pages.  For  in 
times  of  difficulty,  when  the  w^elfare  of  the  coun- 

"*  try  is  on  all  sides  proclaimed  to  be  in  danger,  all 
other  considerations  are  to  be  overwhelmed  by 

^'  the  paramount  importance  of  that  duty,  from 
which  it  is  the  character  of  Englishmen  that 
they  never  shrink, — the  duty  of  serving  their 
country  to  the  best  of  their  abihty. 

The  measure  which  has  recently  been  brought 
forward  in  the  Lower  House  by  your  Lordship's 
administration,  or   by   persons    authorised   and 
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sanctioned  by  the  cabinet,  is  one  of  fearful  im- 
portance, since  it  contains  a  scheme  which  pro- 
vides for  what  some  call  by  the  mild  names  of  an 
alteration  and  improved  change  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  which  others 
have  designated  as  a  radical,  revolutionary,  and 
republican  change  of  the  constitution  itself. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  a  question  of  so 
little  importance,  as  the  correct  or  incorrect 
nomenclature  of  the  Bill ;  it  is  with  its  real 
character  that  I  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  en- 
dearing appellations  of  its  friends,  or  the  sarcastic 
and  ominous  titles,  such  as  "  Grey's  Folly,"  or 
"  Russell's  Purge,"  which  may  be  assigned  to  it 
by  its  enemies. 

That  it  is  not  a  mere  alteration  in  system, 
which  system  is  still  to  be  retained  in  its  inte- 
grity, your  Lordship  will,  of  course,  allow.  And 
whether  it  be  called  a  modification  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a  new 
system  of  elective  franchise,  or  by  any  other 
name  whatsoever  ;  since  it  proposes  a  change 
in  the  relations  between  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  share 
of  influence  which  they  possess,  in  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  united  realm ;  and  since  it 
proposes  a  change  also,  in  the  elective  rights 
of  those  individuals  in  each  country,  who  have 
to  depute   the  members   to   that   House  ;    abo- 


lisbing  some,  and  creating  others  ;  it  must  be 
conceded,  if,  at  least,  common  sense  be  al- 
lowed any  share  in  the  decision,  that  it  does 
propose  a  new  constitution  ;  for  what  is  a  new 
constitution,  but  one  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  legislative  powers  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  kingdom  are  altered  ;  and  one, 
in  which  there  has  been  abolition,  creation,  and 
reconstruction  of  the  rights  and  privileges,  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  the  component  parts. 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that 
there  is  no  definite  period  of  history,  to  which 
we  can  refer  back,  as  the  time  at  which  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country  was  developed  in  those 
bright  and  perfect  characters  which  peculiarly 
entitled  her,  by  pre-eminence,  to  the  name  of 
*'  the  British  Constitution."  For  whatever  form 
of  government  has  been  established,  and  suc- 
cessively received  and  transmitted  again  to  pos- 
terity, must  always  be  capable  of  improvement, 
since  it  necessarily  partakes  of  the  imperfection 
to  which  every  thing  human  is  subject ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  also,  it  will  ever  be  in  a  course  of 
movement,  advancing  onwards  to  maturity,  or 
declining  into  w^eakness  and  decay.  To  imagine 
therefore,  that  any  change  or  introduction  of 
new  forms,  must  necessarily,  as  such,  be  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  constitution,  is  only  the 
dream  of  those  who  are  wedded  to  whatever  has 
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been  established,  for  its  antiquity's  sake,  and  not 
from  the  reason  and  propriety  of  the  estabhshed 
rule  or  law  itself;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
gloss  over  the  change  of  what  have  been  long 
recognised,  as  the  prominent  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  what  have  been  marked  out,  in  suc- 
cessive periods  of  time,  as  being  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  constitution  ;  and  as  the  parts 
which  gave  beauty,  proportion,  and  strength  to 
the  whole;  to  gloss  over  the  change  or  abolition 
of  these,  as  nothing  more  than  an  alteration, 
in  conformity  with  the  general  principles  which 
characterize  the  -whole,  is  the  bold  or  foolish 
audacity  of  those  only,  whose  love  of  innovation 
has  perverted  their  judgment,  and  who,  in  the 
obliquity  of  their  distorted  discernment,  can 
read  the  marks  of  folly  on  every  thing  that 
is  old,  and  can  detect  absurdity  and  unreason- 
ableness, in  every  thing  which  chances  to  be  in 
opposition  to  their  own  favourite  dogmas. 

I  have  said,  that  there  is  no  time  on  which 
we  can  fix  and  say,  at  this  moment,  the  British 
empire  enjoyed  its  real  and  perfect  constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  are  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  which  have  continued 
with  it  in  all  its  advances  ;  which  have  appeared 
in  it,  in  all  their  elementary  forms,  in  their 
growing  expansion,  and  in  their  maturer  and 
more    perfect    development.      They    have,    in- 


deed,  undergone  change,  and  are  not  now  what 
they  were ;  but  it  is  only  the  change  analogous 
to  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  human  form, 
w^hich  may  pass  through  all  the  varied  states 
of  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  and 
be  different  in  every  one  ;  yet  always  dignified 
by  the  attributes  and  forms  of  humanity  ;  the 
same  in  nature,  though  different  in  degree  and 
the  thousand  other  circumstances,  all  of  which 
are  unnecessary  to  its  identity,  though  requisite 
for  the  peculiar  periods  and  states  through 
which  it  has  to  pass.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  this  point ;  or 
referring  to  the  broad  outlines  of  the  British 
constitution,  to  discuss  at  length  its  peculiar 
features,  as  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons ;  each  possessed  of  rights  and  privileges 
and  influence  in  the  legislature,  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  their  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, and  by  their  mutual  tendencies,  adding 
to  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the  whole  body 
politic. 

This  constitution,  for  the  last  150  years,  has 
been  gradually  advancing  to  the  state  in  which 
it  now  exists.  Until  a  late,  a  very  late  period, 
whatever  additions  may  have  been  supplied, 
whatever  excrescences  may  have  been  removed, 
its  leading  features  have  remained  untouched  by 
the  rude  and  sudden  hand  of  violence :  whatever 
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was  done,  was  done  cautiously ;  for  it  was  ex- 
amined with  jealousy,  and  not  adopted  until  the 
necessity  of  its  application  became  apparent,  or 
its  utility  sufficiently  obvious  to  sanction  the  ad- 
vantageous innovation.  That  such  jealous  care 
was  dictated  by  the  soundest  wisdom,  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  effects,  might,  in 
days  gone  by,  have  been  most  satisfactorily 
proved.  But  we  are  now  arrived  at  times  of 
such  profound  intelligence,  .  and  such  refined 
ratiocination,  that  few  can  yield  themselves  up 
to  the  delusion  of  arguments,  too  dry  and  vulgar 
to  be  interesting,  and  possessing  too  much  of 
that  obstinate  simplicity,  so  destructive  to  the 
lofty  speculations  of  sublime  thought,  as  is  dis- 
played in  matters  of  fact,  of  experience,  and  of 
history.  AVere  it  not  for  this  happy  circumstance, 
an  Englishman  might  refer  back  to  years  of 
honour  and  glory,  of  happiness  and  prosperity, 
of  sound  and  rational  freedom,  enjoyed  in  his 
own  lovely  island,  and  under  the  protection  of 
what  was  once  his  own  much-cherished  consti- 
tution, while  other  lands  around  were  the  scenes 
of  disgrace  and  infamy,  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  abandoned  to  all  the 
fearful  sufferings  and  atrocities  of  those  deadliest 
of  moral  plagues — rebellion,  anarchy,  and  re- 
volution :  and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  coun- 
try's blessings,  his  heart  might  have  glowed  with 
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admiration  at  the  wisdom,  and  the  caution,  with 
which  his  ancestors  successively  received  and 
guarded,  and  transmitted  down  to  their  posterity 
unimpaired,  that  system  of  internal  polity,  which 
had  accomplished  all  these  glorious  results  ;  and 
he  might  perhaps,  too,  have  felt  an  emotion  of 
gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being,  whose  providence 
he  would  recognise  amid  all  the  mechanism  of 
human  agency,  as  bestowing  this  unrivalled  bless- 
ing on  his  country  :  and  then,  with  all  the  ardour 
of  ingenuous  gratitude  and  dignified  integrity, 
would  devote  himself  to  the  preservation  of  that 
sacred  deposit  entrusted  to  him  for  his  own 
enjoyment,  and  the  future  welfare  of  those  who 
should  succeed  to  its  inheritance,  when  his  head 
was  laid  low  in  the  silent  dust.  Such  have  been 
the  thoughts  of  those  who,  in  their  day,  were 
accounted  the  gi*eat,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the 
good.  But  those  times  are  gone.  New  hghts 
are  illumining  the  moral  and  the  political  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  now  the  age  of  change,  of  specula- 
tion, and  experiment,  which,  whatever  be  their 
success  in  matters  of  science  and  philosophy,  it 
remains  yet  to  be  proved,  whether  they  will  be 
efficacious  in  that  unlimited  application  of  them 
to  the  institutions  of  states,  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment taking  place. 

That  there  is  abroad  in  the  world  a  spirit  of 
endless  innovation,  none  can  deny.     It  seems  as 
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if  the  demon  of  discontent  and  restlessness,  had 
spread  his  baleful  wings  over  every  land  in 
Christendom,  and  breathed  into  their  inhabitants 
the  spirit  of  his  own  inquietude  and  jealous 
malevolence.  A  thirst  for  privileges  defined  or 
undefined,  real  or  imaginary,  deserved  or  unde- 
served, is  tormenting  all  ranks  and  all  nations. 
Agitation  and  revolution  form  the  uninterrupted 
history  of  every  day  ;  and,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason,  men  are  every  where  demanding 
changes  in  the  institutions  and  policies  of  their 
states.  In  a  word,  those  who  have  not  power, 
are  demanding  it  from  those  who  have  ;  and  we 
are  fast  approaching  to  the  era  of  self-importance 
and  universal  dignity,  when  every  man  who  can 
boast  a  tongue,  will  claim  to  have  a  voice  poten- 
tial in  the  realm,  and  assist  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  a  mighty  kingdom. 

What  may  have  been  the  specious  or  justifying 
causes  of  this  commotion  in  other  states,  is  not 
our  inquiry;  but  as  the  agitation  has  extended 
itself  to  our  shores,  and  a  clamorous  cry  is  sent 
forth  for  innovation  and  redress  ;  it  becomes  our 
legislators  well  to  examine  into  its  nature,  its 
objects,  and  end,  before  they  concede  to  it,  de- 
mands which,  if  they  do  not  prove  a  boon  to 
bless,  will  be  found  a  deadly  gift  to  curse  them. 

A  popular  cry  has  at  last  been  raised  in  favour 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.     To  accomplish  this 
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object,  numberless  have  been  the  appeals  to  the 
country  made  by  its  schemers  and  supporters  ; 
they  have  laboured,  heart  and  soul,  might  and 
main,  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  due  sense  of 
their  own  unhappiness,  to  make  them  acquainted 
v^^ith  the  extent  and  wretchedness  of  their  own 
misery  and  degi*adation ;  they  have  tried  every 
method  ;  they  have  strained  eyery  nerve ;  they 
have  used  every  argument,  which  logic  could 
invest  with  strength,  or  fallacy  could  represent 
as  possessing  the  w-eight  of  conviction ;  they 
have  magnified  the  dangers  and  distresses  w^hich 
have  existed,  and  have  descanted  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  disappearance,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  their  future  recurrence,  provided  only  this 
sanative  measure  could  be  carried  ;  in  a  word,  it 
has  been  the  magic  w'and,  which  was  to  banish 
discontent  and  unhappiness,  to  scatter  prospe- 
rity and  wealth  into  every  cottage  ;  to  make  the 
poor  great,  and  the  great  greater  ;  to  establish  a 
paradise  of  undefined  delights,  where  every  scene 
was  to  be  one  of  unmingled  enjoyment ;  where 
the  very  flowers  were  to  bloom  with  the  hues  of 
improved  lustre,  and  be  redolent  with  the  per- 
fumes of  reformed  fragrance. 

That  the  people  of  England  have  not  generally 
responded  to  this  call  of  the  friends  of  RefoiTn, 
is  abundantly  evident  from  their  own  confessions. 
In  times  of  distress  and  depression,  or  extraneous 
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excitement  alone  has  their  attention,  in  any 
degree,  been  brought  to  the  subject.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  obvious  ;  when  men  suffer,  they 
necessarily  look  for  a  remedy  ;  and  if  they  can- 
not find  one  for  themselves,  they  look  to  the 
country  and  the  government  to  find  one  for 
them.  If,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  they 
are  disappointed,  they  as  certainly  also  become 
ready  to  be  dissatisfied ;  and  there  is  only  want- 
ing the  soft  tongue  and  insinuating  argimient 
of  some  radical  politician,  some  empiric  in  the 
art  of  legislation,  to  gull  him  into  the  behef,  that 
all  his  ills  arise  from  misgovernment ;  that  they 
only  demand  a  purer  constitution  of  the  State  ; 
and  will  all  vanish  by  the  application  of  that 
universal  antidote, — Reform. 

That  such  has  been  the  case  in  England,  none 
can  deny.  All  classes  have  been  taught,  and 
many  at  this  moment  profess  to  believe,  that  to 
remedy  evil,  and  remove  distress,  they  must  have 
a  Reformed  Parhament ;  that  the  people  must 
have  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  then  they 
can  protect  themselves ;  that  the  legislature,  as 
now  constructed,  has  interests  not  only  different, 
but  also  opposed  in  direct  hostility  to  theirs,  and 
that,  ere  they  can  hope  to  accomplish  any  im- 
provement in  their  own  condition,  they  must 
purify  the  House  of  Commons  ;  they  must  esta- 
blish it  as  the  House  representative  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  the  people  alone  ;  a  House,  which  is  no 
longer  to  be  a  check  upon  their  interests,  but  to 
be  employed  solely  to  minister  to  their  advance- 
ment. What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  those 
demands,  which  are  now  so  impetuously  poured 
forth  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  cries 
which  some  honest  gentlemen  are  so  indus- 
triously eliciting  from  the  lower  orders,  of  "  ex- 
tension of  rights  and  privileges,"  "  universal 
suffrage,''  &c.  connected  with  clamours  against 
the  aristocracy  and  the  church  ?  what  are  they 
but  a  demand  for  power,  and  that  power  to  be 
all  their  own,  and  to  be  used  solely  for  their  own 
advantage  ?  Reform  is  not  sought  for  reform's 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  results  which  are  to  follow 
it.  It  is  not  the  title  of  Reformed  Parliament,  en- 
graved in  golden  letters,  over  the  doors  of  St. 
Stephen's,  that  will  satisfy  the  Reformer.  I  ap- 
peal to  your  Lordship,  I  appeal  to  every  thinking 
and  unprejudiced  man  :  is  it  not  absurd,  to  ima- 
gine that  any  set  of  men  would  be  strenuous  for 
the  acquisition  of  that  which  w^ould  bring  them 
no  advantage  ?  Who  w^ould  grapple  with  a 
shadow  ?  ^Mlo  would  struggle  for  a  nominal 
advantage  ?  If  Reform  be  sought,  it  is  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  some  substantial  benefit, 
of  gaining  some  real  and  efficacious  power.  The 
mere  name  of  a  privilege,  and  the  boast  of  a 
share  in  the  system  of  elective  representation,  is 
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not  what  is  sought.  It  is  power  that  is  sougiit ; 
power  to  be  snatched  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  possess  it,  to  be  employed  for  their  own 
aggrandisement,  and  to  be  wielded  in  hostile  op- 
position to  those  whose  interests  interfere  with 
theirs. 

Such  being  the  state  of  popular  feeling,  and 
such  the  avowed  objects  of  Reformers,  your  Lord- 
ship has  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  plan  of  a 
"  united  "  cabinet,  to  accomplish  a  change  in  the 
construction  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  plan  itself,  more  hereafter.  But  what- 
ever be  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  change, 
and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  prudent  and 
necessary  to  carry  Reform,  it  must  at  least  be  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  regret  to  all  who  cherish  a 
rational  regard  for  the  institutions  of  their  ances- 
tors, that  the  time  selected  for  its  discussion  is 
one  of  popular  discontent  and  foreign  excitement. 
Such  a  time  cannot  be  favourable  to  a  calm  and 
temperate  discussion  of  a  question  so  important 
as  a  change  of  the  constitution.  In  the  first 
half-year  of  the  existence  of  a  new  Parliament, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  administration,  whose 
members  are  scarcely  yet  acquainted  with  the 
seats  on  which  they  are  only  just  placed  ;  while 
agitation  and  restlessness  are  predominant  every 
where  around  and  within  us,  and  while  rebellion 
and  revolution  are  raging,  or  threatening  to  rage. 
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in  every  land  in  Europe, — is  brought  forward,  by 
the  ministry  of  England,  a  plan  for  a  new  con- 
stitution of  the  British  empire. 

Deeply  responsible  to  their  country  are  those 
fearless  meriy  who  have  hazarded  such  a  question, 
at  such  a  time. 

But  however  ill-timed  be  the  appearance  of 
your  Lordship's  Bill  of  Reform,  it  is  before  the 
public,  and  must  rest  upon  its  own  merits.  I 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  noble  Lord  for 
bringing  forward  the  Bill,  and  on  which  he 
grounds  his  claim  to  the  reception  and  sanction 
of  the  House,  is,  that  the  people  ask  for  Reform ; 
the  people  demand  Reform  ;  the  people  wall  have 
Reform  :  that  the  intelligence  of  the  age  calls  for 
it ;  and  that  the  intelligent  beings,  who  clamor- 
ously demand  it,  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it. 
By  most  of  its  supporters,  similar  language  is 
adopted,  and  the  concession  of  Reform  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  measure  which  can  prevent 
civil  discord  and  rebellion. 

Now  the  only  legitimate  reason  for  innovation 
in  the  constitution  of  a  country,  and,  therefore, 
the  only  legitimate  cause  for  which  it  should  be 
demanded  by  the  people,  and  conceded  by  the 
legislative  body,  are  incompetence  or  wilful  mis- 
government.  To  which  of  these  charges  has  it 
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ever  been  attempted  to  be  proved  tbat  tbe 
House  of  Commons  is  liable  ?  Has  any  defence 
of  the  measure  of  Reform  now  before  the  House 
been  based  upon  these  charges  ?  Has  any  effort 
been  made  to  prove  that  the  House  is  unfit  for 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  ?  or  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  prove  it  guilty  of  corrupt  and 
wilful  misgovernment  ?  If  experience,  (and  ex- 
perience has  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
refer  to,)  if  experience  shews  that  the  House  is 
incompetent ;  that  it  has  within  it,  not  merely 
the  fancied  elements,  but  the  actual  and  matured 
development  of  oppression  and  misrule,  why, 
in  God's  name,  let  it  go.  If  it  have  fostered  the 
usurpation  of  power ;  if  it  have  curtailed  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people ;  if  it  have 
enacted  laws  of  partiality  and  oppression,  and 
been  reckless  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  in- 
different to  their  welfare,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  strict  justice,  and  rational  liberty,  administered 
and  enjoyed  alike  by  all,  without  fear  and  with- 
out favour ;  if  such  be  the  case,  let  it  be  abol- 
ished at  once ;  let  the  pruning-knife  of  Reform 
cut  away  the  shame  and  the  dishonour  of  the 
land.  But  has  such  been  the  case  ?  During  the 
last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  liberty  been 
curtailed  ?  have  the  privileges  of  the  subject  been 
diminished  ?  has  power  been  given  to  oppression  ? 
have  the  laws  been  made  partial,  and  justice  been 
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restrained  ?  Has  not  the  very  reverse  been  the 
case  ?  Has  not  the  hberty  of  the  subject  been 
increased  ?  have  not  his  means  of  happiness  been 
increased  ?  can  he  be,  I  will  not  say  fettered,  but 
unjustly  restrained,  or  even  annoyed,  by  oppres- 
sion ?  is  he  debarred  from  any  enjoyment  which 
Providence  has  placed  within  his  reach  ?  is  he 
subjected  to  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  made 
to  bow  in  submission  to  the  noble  ?  Is  not  the 
peasant  as  free  as  the  prince,  the  commoner  as 
free  as  the  peer  ?  And  during  the  whole  period 
that  the  kingdom  has  been  governed  under  her 
present  constitution,  what  has  been  her  rank 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  Has  she  been 
the  most  unsuccessful,  the  most  wretched  ?  has 
she  dwindled  down  into  weakness,  and  been 
humbled  before  her  foes  ?  has  she  been  poor  and 
powerless,  torn  and  distracted  with  civil  discord, 
the  prey  of  inward  discontent,  and  the  sport  of 
foreign  violence  and  usurpation  ?  or  has  she  not, 
from  her  island-seat,  a  speck  though  it  be  upon 
the  waste  of  waters,  looked  down  upon  all  the 
civilized  nations  in  the  wide  world  ?  Have  they 
not  acknowledged  her  pre-eminence  of  power  and 
wealth  ?  have  they  not  courted  her  alliance,  and 
quailed  before  her  might  ?  Has  she  not  gradually 
arisen  to  an  extension  of  empire,  and  an  increase 
of  luxury,  and  wealth,  and  civilization,  possessed 
by  no  other  country  ?    Has  she  not,  in  science 
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and  knowledge,  in  arts  and  manufactures,  in  the 
comforts  and  ornaments  and  amusements  of  life, 
outstripped  every  other  state  ?  and  is  she  not,  to 
the  present  day,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world  ? 

And  is  then  the  constitution,  which  has  ac- 
complished all  this,  to  be  subjected  to  the  rude 
attacks  of  sudden  change  and  innovation  ?  It 
has  achieved  happiness,  prosperity,  and  glory 
for  England,  and  shall  England,  without  crime 
alleged,  without  reason  assigned,  in  defiance  of 
history,  and  in  the  face  of  experience,  declare 
her  constitution  to  be  corrupt,  imperfect,  incom- 
petent, un-English  ?  And  all  for  what  ?  to  stifle 
an  ephemeral  clamour ;  to  soothe  the  minds  of 
the  discontented,  and  gain,  for  a  day,  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  tribe  of  Radicals. 

Yet,  my  Lord,  we  are  invited  by  the  cabinet, 
at  whose  head  is  Earl  Grey,  to  reject  this  consti- 
tution, and  to  adopt  another.  Had  the  invitation 
been  to  alter  and  improve.  Englishmen  would 
have  listened  with  more  pleasure :  for  they 
know,  that  admirable  as  is  the  British  constitu- 
tion, it  is  not  perfect ;  and  they  know  too,  that  it 
has  progressively  advanced  to  its  present  state ; 
and  therefore  may,  by  care  and  wisdom,  be  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection  still.  But  they  do  not 
recognise  innovation,  as  certain  improvement ; 
they   do  not  regard  abolition  and  spoliation  of 
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rights,  as  measures  which  can  lead  to  real  prospe- 
rity, or  add  either  beauty  or  strength  to  the 
frame  of  the  constitution.  Englishmen  are  wont 
to  be  just,  as  well  as  generous ;  and  have  not 
yet  learned  the  soundness  of  the  utilitarian  prin- 
ciple, "  To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong." 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  upon  particulars,  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  bill  are, — 

To  disfranchise  60  boroughs. 

To  half  disfranchise  47  more. 
And  by  these  two  measures  to  remove  168  mem- 
bers ;  of  these,  106  are  to  be  restored,  and  dis- 
tributed to  other  places. 

A  third  object  is, — 

To  extend  the  elective  franchise  in  all  places. 

And  a  fourth, — 

To  alter  the  mode,  and  the  time  of  duration, 
of  elections. 

That  Parliament  possesses  an  omnipotence  of 
legislation,  none  can  deny.  The  unchangeable- 
ness  of  laws,  like  the  infallibility  of  Papal  decrees, 
can  be  maintained  with  neither  reason  nor  jus- 
tice. What  one  set  of  men  have  established,  it 
must  be  competent  for  another  set  of  men,  who 
have  succeeded  them,  to  examine,  to  modify,  to 
reject,  and  to  abohsh.  No  generation  of  men 
can  usurp  the  power  of  irrepealable  legislation 
for  their  posterity.  Institutions  and  laws  are 
appointed  for  the  welfare  of  a  state,  and  not  for 
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the  perpetuation  of  any  specified  and  unchange- 
able form  of  government. 

But  though  Parhament  possesses  unhmited 
power  of  legislation,  it  possesses  not  the  power 
of  reversing  those  unchangeable  laws  of  moral 
right  and  moral  wrong,  which  approve  themselves 
to  every  man's  conscience.  There  is  a  criterion 
of  justice,  universally  recognised,  which  neither 
the  sophisms  of  special  pleading,  nor  the  deceit- 
ful fallacies  suggested  by  love  of  gain,  or  thirst 
for  power,  can  prevail  to  alter  or  remove.  These 
sophisms  and  fallacies  may  prevail  to  accom- 
plish the  act  of  injustice,  but  cannot  remove 
from  it  the  stain  of  moral  guilt.  Thus  it  is  in 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  enact  a  law  to  strip 
every  nobleman  of  his  entailed  patrimony ;  to 
abolish  the  aristocracy ;  to  limit  the  extent  of 
landed  possession  ;  and  to  take  from  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country,  that  portion  of  his  estates, 
which  is  above  the  prescribed  number  of  acres  ; 
and  then  to  distribute  this  common  surplus, 
among  those  who  are  destitute  and  unpro\'ided. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  enact  this 
law ;  but  would  any  man  recognise  such  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  as  an  act  of  justice?  Yet  it 
might  be  said,  that  the  land  is  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  that  it  is  to  minister  to  the 
support  of  all  the  people  ;  that  by  accident,  and 
injustice,  and   corrupt  partiality,  has  arisen  the 
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unequal  distribution  of  property  ;  that  they  who 
live  on  the  soil,  and  labour  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  have  as  much  right  to  its  possession,  as 
those  who  now  hold  it  by  the  power  of  a  waxed 
parchment ;  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  it,  a 
right  unalienable  (and  that  can  never  be  super- 
seded, the  right  of  nature)  ;  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  age  demands  the  abolition  of  such  unequal 
fortunes  ;  that  it  can  no  longer  behold  with  pa- 
tience such  monstrous  abuses,  such  unjustifiable 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  the 
many,  to  pamper  the  luxury  and  feed  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  of  the  few.  These,  and  a  thou- 
sand more  specious  and  liberal-sounding  expres- 
sions (I  should  blush  to  call  them  arguments),  of 
a  similar  strain,  might  be  repeated  in  favour  of 
such  an  act ;  and  such  mutatis  mutandis  are 
at  this  moment  repeated,  usque  ad  nauseam,  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in  favour  of 
your  Lordship's  Bill  of  Reform. 

But  to  what  will  the  reckless  exercise  of  Par- 
liamentary omnipotence  lead  in  the  present  in- 
stance ?  Every  abolition  of  chartered  rights, 
that  is  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  is  not  only  a 
precedent,  but  an  inducement,  and  a  step  to 
more.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  which, 
when  developed  in  its  full-blown  maturity,  jus- 
tifies and  demands  the  destruction  of  all  distinc- 
tion ;  the  common  spoliation  of  all  superior  pri- 
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vileges  and  possessions  ;  and  which  will  never  be 
satisfied,  until  it  have  achieved  that  summum 
bojium  of  moral,  political,  and  metaphysical  spe- 
culation, undistinguished  fraternization  and  per- 
fect equality.  That  this  end  can  easily  or  ever 
be  accomplished,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  hint. 
There  is  a  point  in  the  descent  where  the  pres- 
sure of  its  own  weight  will  disjoint  and  destroy 
the  equalizing  principle  ;  where  the  struggling 
efforts  of  constrained  inequality  will  prove  too 
strong  to  be  repressed ;  and  a  new  course  will 
be  commenced,  and  a  new  order  of  things  be 
established,  for  whose  final  settlement  it  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  pass  through  the  fearful 
ordeal  of  revolution  and  civil  discord.  But  I  do 
maintain,  that  the  direct  tendency  of  every  abo- 
lition of  chartered  rights,  and  vested  privileges, 
which  is  accomplished  without  crime  alleged, 
without  trial,  and  without  defence,  unsanctioned 
even  by  the  ceremony  of  judicial  investigation, 
has  a  necessary  tendency,  not  only  to  weaken, 
but  to  destroy,  every  other  chartered  right  and 
privilege  ;  for  the  same  principle  which  can  abro- 
gate one  right,  can  abrogate  another  :  true,  there 
may  be  no  immediate  danger  for  the  rights  that 
are  sheltered  behind  those  now  attacked ;  and, 
therefore,  they  may  be  in  apparent  security  ;  but 
in  the  hour  of  their  trial,  (and  it  may  arrive 
early)  when  every  external  defence   will  have 
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been  removed,  they  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  alone ;  and  if  a  popular  clamour,  or  a  cry 
of  expediency  and  natural  rights,  can  be  raised 
against  them,  there  is  a  precedent  for  the  attack, 
and  like  those  that  have  preceded  them,  they  too 
must  sink  before  the  overwhelming  tide  of  popu- 
lar encroachment.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be 
a  chartered  right  to  a  national  privilege,  or  a 
chartered  right  to  the  possession  of  property. 
The  one  is  as  equally  dear  to  the  man  of  honour 
as  the  other  is  to  the  man  of  wealth ;  and  the 
principle  that  permits  the  spoliation  of  the  one, 
cannot  refuse,  when  loudly  called  for,  the  rob- 
bery of  the  other. 

By  what  plea  can  the  Church  claim  to  retain 
her  revenues,  and  the  aristocracy  to  retain  their 
hereditary  privileges  and  possessions,  when  the 
power  of  their  charters  is  recognised  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  realm  to  be  as  weak  and  melting 
as  the  wax  with  which  they  are  sealed? — 
Henceforward,  they  can  be  held,  only  by  the 
insecure  tenure  of  expediency,  and  at  the 
caprice  of  popular  permission — that  such  must 
be  the  unavoidable  result,  is  plain  ;  for  who 
would  tolerate  the  gross  partiality  and  injustice, 
which  would  allow  the  validity  of  a  right  in 
one  case,  and  disallow  the  validity  of  the  self- 
same right,  and  under  the  self-same  circum- 
stances of  law  and  equity,  in  another  case. 
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But  what  are  to  be  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  this  act  of  wholesale  injustice  ?  The 
elective  franchise  is  to  be  conferred  upon  others  ; 
the  number  of  electors  is  to  be  increased ;  and 
the  mode  of  election  altered.  This  must  either 
bring  together  a  different  kind  of  House  of 
Commons ;  or  it  must  not.  If  it  does  not  alter 
the  character  of  the  House  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  useless ;  and  the  adoption  of  your  Lord- 
ship's Bill  will  be  an  act  of  gratuitous  wicked- 
ness as  well  as  of  egregious  folly.  For  no  one 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  an  act  of  innovation, 
which  did  not  improve  the  legislature,  but  which 
did  violate  the  principles  of  received  justice, 
and  destroyed  long  recognised  rights,  ought 
to  have  been  conceded  to  the  clamours  of  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  the 
task  of  judging  what  was  or  was  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  state. 

But  if  its  tendency,  as  well  as  its  object,  be  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
let  us  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  lineaments 
which  now  distinguish  that  House,  together 
with  those  which,  by  the  new  constitution,  are 
to  be  impressed  upon  it. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  members 
selected  from  the  Commons,  who  are,  in  fact, 
sent  there  by  the  following  interests.  I  speak 
that  which  is  matter  of  fact ;  not  what  is  written 
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in  any  history  of  the  constitution,  or  what  is 
vended  about  by  political  metaphysicians,  as  its 
legitimate  construction. 

It  contains  members  sent  then  by  the  follow- 
ing interests  ;  the  King,  in  the  person  of  his 
ministry,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  commons. 
Under  this  last  division,  is  included  the  body 
of  the  kingdom.  The  gentry,  the  agriculturists, 
the  merchants  and  monied  men,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  middle  classes  of  tradespeople  and 
householders,  and  the  populace.  All  these  in- 
terests, though  in  different  numbers,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  either  by 
persons  actually  deputed  by  themselves,  or  by 
those  of  their  most  influential  members,  for 
whom  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  represen- 
tative system  gives  facilities  of  admission. 

Now  the  House  of  Commons  has  long  been 
the  supreme  estate  of  the  realm.  From  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  every 
year  acquiring  fresh  power  ;  and  as  every  body 
well  knows,  the  monarchy  of  England  is  one, 
whose  principal  sovereignty  resides  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Whatever  be  the  continued  and 
final  decision  of  that  House,  must  also  be  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  King.  I  speak 
not  of  any  one  particular  act  or  bill,  or  of  any 
one  particular  set  of  members ;  for  the  one  is 
often  rejected,  and   on  particular  occasions,  the 
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other  may  be  dissolved.  But  I  assert,  that  what- 
ever subjects  are  frequently  discussed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  either  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the 
King  to  refuse,  without  hazarding  the  very 
worst  extremes  of  civil  discord,  anarchy  and 
despotism,  rebellion  and  tyranny. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  all  absolute  power 
being,  in  reality,  vested  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, w^hat  ought  to  be  its  structure  ?  Will  any 
one  pretend  that  it  ought  to  be  a  House  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  the  people  alone  ? 
The  state  consists  of  other  orders  beside  the 
Commons;  and  the  interests  of  those  orders 
ought  to  be  consulted,  and  to  have  their  due  in- 
fluence in  the  sovereign  body  of  the  realm.  But 
it  is  replied — they  have  their  influence  ;  they 
have  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  still  beyond  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  the  head  of  the  realm — the 
King.  But  will  any  one  assert,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  King  w-ill  have  even  the  shadow 
of  power  left,  if  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  they  be  shut 
out  from  exerting  influence  in  the  House  which 
contains  nearly  all  the  real  sovereignty,  and  which 
is  overwhelmingly  stronger  than  themselves,  their 
legislative  existence  will  become  merely  nominal, 
and  their  deliberative  meetings  formal.  For 
what  is  it  that  gives  stability  and  strength  to  the 
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House  of  Lords,  but  the  existence,  and  the  know- 
ledge and  influence  of  the  existence  of  this  fact, 
that  the  Lower  House  is  not  one  whose  in- 
terests are  separate  and  distinct  from  their  own, 
jealous  of  every  privilege  which  they  possess, 
and  anxious  to  seize  every  occasion  of  diminish- 
ing their  power  ;  that  it  is  not  a  House  arrayed 
against  them,  with  antagonist  force,  which,  by 
the  agency  of  mutual  repulsion,  is  to  drive  on  the 
body  politic,  in  a  path  intermediate  to  their  two 
opposed  directions,  and  in  a  retrograde  course  ; 
but  that  it  is  one  connected  with  them  by  com- 
mon ties  and  common  sympathies  ;  itself  partak- 
ing, in  the  same  degree,  of  the  character  of  the 
Upper  House ;  and  in  return,  sending  continually 
some  of  its  most  distinguished  members  to  infuse 
a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Commons  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  Take  away  this  friendly  reci- 
procal action  and  reaction,  separate  the  two 
houses,  and  permit  no  influence  of  the  one  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  other,  and  you  wnll  immediately 
make  them  to  be  no  longer  two  amicable  divi- 
sions of  the  same  United  Parliament,  but  two 
distinct  and  separate  bodies,  with  interests  op- 
posed and  struggling,  in  factious  opposition,  until 
the  weaker  falls  in  utter  ruin  beneath  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  stronger. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  aristocracy  have  great 
influence  in   returning  members   to  the  Lower 
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House ;  but  it  is  also  as  notorious,  that  this 
influence  is  diminishing ;  so  that,  even  if  it  were 
excessive,  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  right 
itself  is  manifestly  an  efficient  operation  ;  but  if 
it  were  not,  while  the  aristocracy  possessed  supe- 
rior influence  to  what  they  now  possess,  have 
they  either  shewn  the  inclination,  or  what,  per- 
haps, is  more  reasonable  to  inquire,  have  they 
possessed  the  power  to  increase  their  weight  and 
authority  in  the  Legislature  ?  On  the  contrary, 
has  not  their  power  diminished,  while  that  of  the 
Commons  has  increased  ?  and  if  this  be  a  fact 
(and  I  know  not  who  can  deny  it),  what  object 
can  be  gained  by  depriving  them  of  that  in- 
fluence which,  even  while  they  possessed  it,  was 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  their 
own  power,  and  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
Commons  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  destroy  altogether 
this  portion  of  our  Parliament  ?  Is  it  the  wish 
of  the  people  of  England  to  get  rid  of  their  aris- 
tocracy, or,  if  they  suffer  them  still  to  remain,  to 
leave  them  but  the  shadow  of  power,  and  but  the 
form  of  a  deliberative  assembly  ?  If  we  are  to 
have  a  titular  King,  and  a  titular  House  of  Lords, 
then,  as  a  first  step  to  its  accomplishment,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  your  Lordship's 
Bill.  Destroy  all  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  make  that  house  a 
house  which  shall  represent  only  the  people,  and 
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ere  long  it  will  be  found  that  the  end  will  be  ac- 
complishedj  that  the  people  will  represent  the 
King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  and  the 
limited  monarchy  of  England  will  be  merged  in 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
the  unlimited  domination  and  tyranny  of  a 
republic. 

But  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  deprive  the  aristocracy  of  influence,  it 
also  takes  away  from  the  populace  the  privilege 
of  voting ;  and  by  thus  entrusting  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  classes  who  are  intermediate  to 
both,  it  confers  it  upon  those  who  are  best  able 
to  consult  for  the  interests  of  both. 

But  in  the  first  instance,  this  same  argument 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  Reform  at  all,  for 
if  there  be  any  classes  who  are  not  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  new  government,  what  becomes  of 
the  plea  upon  which  the  Bill  is  introduced,  viz. 
that  the  people  are  not  represented.  As  the 
constitution  now  exists,  all  orders,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  if  not  nominally  and  by 
actual  election,  yet  really  and  substantially,  are 
represented.  Particular  to^vns,  indeed,  and  par- 
ticular bodies,  may  not  perhaps  elect  particular 
members  ;  but  they  all  have  persons  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  do  represent  and  guard  their 
interests ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  House  to  repre- 
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sent  the  people,  the  new  patent  constitution  will 
not  be  equally  efficient  with  the  old. 

But  next,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  exclude  the 
populace  from  a  share  in  the  representation.  Do 
those  gentlemen,  who  talk  so  profoundly,  and  so 
superciliously-learnedly,  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  and  the  march  of  mind :  do  these  gen- 
tlemen, I  say,  think  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
age  and  the  march  of  mind  will  stop  when  they 
bid  them  ?  Do  they,  like  the  Dane,  fancy  that 
the  tide  of  its  overwhelming  flood  will  ebb  at 
their  command,  and  quail  before  their  presence  ? 
And  if  motives  of  expediency  and  popular  cla- 
mour can  now  throw  down  the  ancient  barriers 
of  the  constitution,  to  admit  the  crowd  of  ten 
pound  householders  into  the  chamber  of  its 
elective  privileges,  do  they  imagine  that  the 
same  motives  will  not,  ere  long,  demand  and  ac- 
complish the  extension  of  its  boundaries,  till  they 
be  commensurate  with  the  limits  of  our  sea-girt 
shore,  free  as  the  air,  and  common  as  the  light  ? 
till  it  shall  be  a  marvellous  thing  to  find  within 
the  four  seas  that  girt  Britain,  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses not  a  share  in  the  elective  franchise  !  This 
is  no  wild  fancy.  Already  is  the  demand  made  : 
and  the  present  measure  is  hailed  by  many,  even 
in  the  House  itself,  as  the  harbinger  merely  of 
that  ne  plus  ultra  of  liberalism,  —  universal 
suffrage. 
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But  even  if  it  could  be  effected,  if  the  populace 
could  be  excluded,  it  would  be  an  act  of  injus- 
tice :  they  have  an  interest  in  the  state,  they 
have  privileges  to  be  preserved,  and  there  ought 
to  be,  as  there  are,  men  in  the  House,  who  can 
express  their  sentiments,  and  watch  for  their 
welfare.  Too  great  an  infusion  of  popular  ele- 
ments would  be  incompatible  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  realm;  but  some  undoubtedly 
there  ought  to  be. 

Having  thus  shewn,  that  the  premises  of  this 
argument  are  untrue,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
explain  the  futility,  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the 
argument  itself.  It  is,  however,  curious  as  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  so  in  accordance  with  the 
pretensions  on  which  the  Bill  is  founded,  and 
one  which  so  completely  commends  itself.  To 
eject  two  classes,  (equal  or  unequal  matters 
not,)  from  influence  in  a  constitution,  pro- 
fessedly contrived  merely  to  remedy  the  abuse 
of  non-representation,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
liberal  consistency  and  enlightened  legislation. 

But  to  return;  if  it  be  not  only  unjust,  but  also 
impossible,  to  exclude  the  populace ;  and  if  the 
whole  body  of  the  Commons  is  to  possess  their 
full  weight  of  influence,  on  what  grounds  of 
justice  can  the  aristocracy  be  despoiled  of  their 
share  of  influence,  in  the  supreme  Legislative 
body  of  the  State  ?  by  what  arguments  of 
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sound  reasoning  can  it  be  justified  ?  by  what 
principles  of  common  honesty  can  it  be  main- 
tained and  sanctioned  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  a 
privileged  and  superior  order  in  the  realm,  that 
they  are  therefore  to  be  stripped  of  the  power  of 
retaining  their  privileges ;  to  be  obnoxious  to 
every  attack,  and  be  allowed  no  means  of  de- 
fence, save  the  glittering  insignia  of  their  order, 
which  by  their  attractive  and  desirable  splendor, 
are  to  soothe  men's  jealousies  forsooth,  to  awe 
them  into  justice,  and  restrain  their  cupidity?  Let 
the  wealthy  cease  to  be  powerful,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  ere  they  also  cease  to  be  wealthy. 

Yet  the  new  Bill  proposes  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  the  wealth  and  the  property  of 
the  land.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  landed  estates  in  different  counties,  has 
votes  for  every  county,  and  thus,  in  some  degree, 
at  least,  possesses  elective  power  in  proportion 
to  his  property.  By  the  proposed  law  he  is  to 
be  restricted  to  one,  and  that  one  in  the  county, 
town,  or  borough,  where  he  is  resident ;  and  he 
w^ho  has  a  vote  for  the  town,  is  not  to  have  a 
vote  for  the  county.  So  that,  let  a  man's  pro- 
perty be  what  it  will ;  his  stake  in  the  country, 
of  whatever  extent,  he  can  only  vote  for  two,  or 
at  the  uttermost  three  members,  and  to  those 
three  can  give  but  one  vote  each.  Into  whose 
hands  then,  I  ask,  will  this  throw  the  real  power 
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of  elections  ?  undoubtedly  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  numerous,  and  therefore  the  less  wealthy, 
class.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  will  abuse  their 
right,  but  if  they  act  conscientiously  they  will 
return  members  of  that  class  who  will  represent 
themselves.  That  there  ought  to  be  such  mem- 
bers in  the  House,  and  many  of  them  too,  there 
can  be  no  question ;  but  it  surely  can  never  be 
maintained,  that  they  are  to  impress  upon  that 
House  its  distinguishing,  and  I  might  almost  say 
its  unvaried,  character. 

Your  Lordship's  Bill  for  the  change  of  the 
constitution  proposes  to  despoil  the  aristocracy, 
and  pretends  also  to  despoil  the  populace,  of 
their  influence ;  it  avows,  moreover,  the  next 
and  principal  object  to  be,  to  confer  the  power 
to  be  taken  from  these  two  classes  upon  those 
who  are  intermediate  to  them.  What  then  does 
this  curtailing  of  power,  in  the  one  case,  and  in- 
creasing it  in  the  other,  indicate  ?  What,  but  the 
first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  republic  ? 
a  republic  with  an  extensive  population  of  free- 
men, all  of  whom  are  to  have,  by  law,  equal 
rights  in  the  appointment  of  the  legislative  body. 

That  such  is  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of 
this  Bill,  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  disproved  by 
argument  founded  on  reason  or  experience. 
Those    who   possess    not    privileges,    naturally 
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attempt  to  usurp  them  from  those  who  have  ; 
and  the  more  their  success,  the  greater  is  their 
thirst  for  what  still  lies  beyond.  The  resting- 
place  of  contentment  and  satisfaction  is  ever  dis- 
tant ;  the  region  of  promise  and  power  and  un- 
fettered liberty,  is  ever  the  unattained  paradise ; 
and  every  barrier  that  still  presents  itself  on  their 
advance,  is  passed  only  to  destroy  the  next,  and 
facilitate  their  approach  to  the  much-sought  tem- 
ple of  freedom.  Every  measure,  then,  which 
weakens  those  who  are  placed  above  the  Com- 
mons, and  transfers  to  the  latter  the  power  that 
is  taken  from  the  former,  places  them  one  step 
nearer  to  that  which  will  ever  be  the  object  of 
their  pursuit ;  and  by  so  doing,  gives  them  also 
an  additional  incitement  for  the  acquisition  of 
more.  Nor  does  this  excitement  act  upon  them- 
selves alone.  Those  whom  they  have  left  behind 
will  also  struggle  on  to  obtain  their  portion  of 
the  prey  ;  and  the  scene  presented  by  the  predo- 
minating influence  of  liberal  principles,  will  be 
that  of  a  whole  nation,  in  which  every  class  is 
struggling  against,  and  persecuting,  that  which 
is  next  above  it,  all  yelping  like  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds in  pursuit  of  their  victim,  and  all  ready 
for  another  chase,  as  soon  as  that  victim  is 
devoured. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate  all  the 
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evils  with  which  this  ruinous  measure  is  fraught,- 
though  there  are  some  of  a  practical  nature  too 
important  to  be  entirely  passed  over. 

Thus  the  proposed  Bill,  by  disfranchising  the 
close  boroughs,  or  in  the  elegant  phraseology  of 
modern  slang,  the  rotten  boroughs,  of  necessity 
closes  the  House  to  every  member,  however 
valuable  his  services  may  be,  who,  by  his  conduct 
in  the  House,  deservedly  or  undeservedly,  shall 
hereafter  expose  himself  to  the  clamours  and  the 
hatred  of  unpopularity.  It  renders  it  even  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  ministry 
themselves  can  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  ;  or 
if  a  seat  in  the  House  be  made  indispensable  to 
ministers,  then  must  the  King  be  confined  in  the 
choice  of  an  administration  ;  and  be  made  to 
modify,  if  not  remodel  it,  at  every  new  election. 
These  are  practical  difficulties  for  which  the  pre- 
sent system  supplies  an  easy  remedy,  but  which 
are  left  remediless  by  the  new  scheme  which  is 
proposed.  And  where,  then,  shall  we  hope  to 
find  a  continued  supply  of  ministers  endued  with 
bold  and  inflexible  integrity,  united  with  talent 
and  power  of  mind,  to  supply  the  continued  de- 
mands and  exigencies  of  the  State  ?  Men  of 
integrity  will  fearlessly  do  their  duty ;  but  if 
their  duty  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
who  are  not  infallible  in  their  judgment  and 
choice  of  character,  not  always  pleased  even  with 
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their  best  friends,  what  shall  secure  their  return 
to  the  House  ?  There  will  be  no  facihty  of  ad- 
mission. If  honestly  unpopular,  they  must  also 
be  unseated.  And  will  this  state  of  things 
strengthen  the  system  of  good  government  ?  will 
it  ensure  the  impartial  adoption  of  measures  be- 
neficial to  the  country? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  opportunities  which  these 
boroughs  have  afforded  also  for  the  introduction 
of  young  men  of  talent,  who  have  afterwards 
proved  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  House. 
This  is  a  fact  so  well  known  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge  upon  it ;  and  it  is  one  so 
difficult  to  be  made  to  bend  to  the  wishes  and 
plans  of  reformers,  that  they  have  been  reduced, 
and  that  too  in  the  person  of  a  man  of  talent,  to 
get  rid  of  the  objection  deduced  from  it,  by 
asserting  that  talent  is  unnecessary  in  a  deli- 
berative assembly ;  and  that  great  men  are  more 
mischievous  in  the  House  than  beneficial ;  an 
assertion  which  even  the  extraordinary  measure 
now  introduced  by  the  "  Intelligence  of  the 
Age,"  will  hardly  persuade  any  man  to  believe. 
And  if  that  fail,  it  will  surely  be  considered  an 
impossibility  that  any  thing  else  can  succeed. 

But  there  is  another  subject  to  which  also 
I  will  briefly  allude.  The  new  constitution  not 
only  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  respective 
classes   of  society,  but  alters  also  the   relation 
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subsisting  between  the  three  countries  that  com- 
pose the  kingdom.  The  number  of  members  to 
represent  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  increased,  the 
number  to  be  deputed  by  England  is  diminished. 
On  what  ground,  and  for  what  reasons,  is  this 
relation  between  the  component  parts  of  the 
British  kingdom  to  be  innovated  upon  ?  Is  the 
influence  of  England  to  be  diminished,  to  make 
room  for  Cathohc  influence,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  power  of  those  who  are  raising 
a  popular  clamour  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  ?  Is  its  object  to  weaken  Protestantism 
and  despoil  the  Established  Church  ;  that  Church 
which  is  to  receive  its  first  blow  in  Ireland,  and 
be  ultimately  offered  up  upon  the  altar  of  popular 
cupidity  and  liberal  infidelity  in  England.  My 
Lord,  what  is  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  God  only 
knows ;  but  if  Protestant  England  adopt  those 
measures  which  will  send  into  the  lemslature  a 
large  number  of  Catholic  members,  (and  if  the 
House  be  the  representative  of  the  people  alone, 
the  Irish  members  must  be  Catholic,)  if  at  the 
same  time  she  exclude  those  who  are  the  natural 
and  steady  friends  of  the  Church,  and  diminishes 
too  the  number  even  of  those  who  are  contented, 
from  principles  of  expedience  alone,  to  endure  her 
existence,  what  can  be  anticipated,  but  that 
when  railed  at  and  defamed,  when  assaulted  by 
enemies  of  every  kind,  all  eager  for  her  destruc- 
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tion,  and  all  panting  for  a  share  in  the  booty  of 
her  pillage ;  a  motley,  but  powerful  army  of 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  liberals,  political  econo- 
mists, and  infidels,  all  clamouring  for  their  prey ; 
what  can  be  expected  but  that  she  should  sink 
beneath  their  ruthless  fury,  the  first,  but  not  the 
last  victim  of  that  system  of  things  introduced  by 
the  measure  which  emanated  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  Earl  Grey. 

Of  other  evils  which,  in  reference  to  Ireland, 
in  her  present  gloomy  and  agitated  state,  this 
Bill  may  bring  upon  the  British  empire,  I  will 
forbear  to  speak.  There  is  a  cloud  lowering 
over  that  beautiful  island,  which,  if  it  burst  in 
wrath,  may  lead  to  events  too  dreadful  for  a 
Briton  to  contemplate  without  the  most  intense 
anxiety.  But  I  will  not  proceed  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  enlarged 
upon,  in  reference  to  the  details  of  the  Bill ;  but 
these  pages  have  already  passed  beyond  the  limit 
I  had  proposed  to  them. 

Many  advantages  are  assumed,  as  certain  to 
result  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  which  are, 
as  I  conceive,  unfairly  and  without  reason  arro- 
gated as  flowing  from  it.  Among  these,  first 
and  foremost,  is  the  demolition  of  that  monster — 
Bribery  and  CoiTuption.  In  the  golden  age  of 
election  which  is  to  succeed,  there  is  to  be  no 
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corruption  ;  every  thing  is  pure  and  stainless ; 
every  voter  is  an  honest  man,  is  an  enlightened 
man,  is  a  man  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privileges  of  a  constitution,  framed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  "  Intelligence  of  the  Age."  The 
very  word  bribery  is  to  be,  ere  long,  forgotten, 
or  found  only  in  the  mysterious  records  of  some 
departed  Tory  patron's  private  history. 

Would  that  it  might  be  so.  There  lives  not 
an  honest  man  that  would  not  glory  to  see  the 
day,  when  the  stain  of  such  moral  baseness  and 
degradation  were  unknown.  But  there  must 
be  a  reform,  aye,  a  radical  reform  in  human 
nature,  ere  such  a  desirable  consummation  can 
be  attained.  But  it  will  be  said,  corruption  will 
be  diminished.  Why  so  ?  because  the  number 
of  electors  will  be  increased,  and  there  will  be 
less  possibility  of  corrupting  them.  To  this  I 
answer,  is  it  found  so  by  experience  ?  Is  it 
not  found  that  bribery  will,  in  fact,  insinuate 
itself  wherever  the  unprincipled  ambition  of 
candidates,  and  the  profligate  cupidity  of  electors 
have  presented  an  opportunity,  whether  it  be  in 
an  election  for  a  populous  town,  like  Liverpool, 
or  for  a  county,  as  Clare  !  But  even  if  the 
assertion  be  true,  it  does  not  apply  ;  for  no  one 
will  pretend,  that  in  respect  to  counties,  an 
increase  of  voters  is  required  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption ;  and  in  towns  and  boroughs,  where  now 
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the  right  of  voting  is  extensive,  it  will  by  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  be  curtailed ;  so  that  al- 
though in  others  it  will  be  increased,  neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  the  Bill  will  be  but  to  change 
the  scene  of  corruption  ;  if,  indeed,  the  favourite 
position  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  be  true,  viz. 
that  bribery  must  reign  wherever  the  number 
of  voters  is  small. 

But  again,  let  us  look  at  the  pretensions  of 
that  class  introduced  as  a  preservative  against 
corruption  in  towns.  It  is  the  immaculate  tribe 
of  those  whose  bills  for  weekly  lodging  amount 
to  three  shillings  and  ten-pence.  And  be  it  re- 
membered, that  the  very  existence  of  this  law, 
will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  such  persons, 
since  there  will  now  be  a  double  inducement  for  a 
man  to  hire  a  house  of  ten  pounds  a  year ;  the 
first,  that  he  may  gain  a  settlement,  and  the  pa- 
rish become  liable  to  support  him  ;  and  the  se- 
cond, that  he  may  have  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  legislators  of  the  realm.  And  thus,  though 
the  body  of  the  class  of  householders  be,  as 
England  has  ever  truly  boasted,  men  of  integrity 
and  honour,  yet  the  introduction  of  designing 
and  interested  men,  who  are  only  just  able  to 
get  in  there,  will  form  a  band  of  voters,  ever 
bound  together  by  kindred  feelings  and  pursuits, 
and  ever  ready  for  gain  to  throw  the  weight  of 
their  corrupted  influence  into  the  scale  that  is 
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nicely  balanced  by  the  division  of  votes,  given  by 
the  honourable,  though  yet  in  their  political  sen- 
timents, opposed  electors.  That  this  must  be 
the  case,  in  large  and  wealthy  towns,  is  undeni- 
able ;  for  the  greater  the  opulence  of  the  town, 
the  greater  also  will  be  the  preponderance  of 
those  just  included  within  the  Bill,  over  those 
honourable  and  honest  men,  into  whose  hands 
the  power  of  election  is  with  safety  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  credit  to  themselves,  entrusted. 

But,  my  Lord,  bribery  is  not  the  only  fonn 
that  coiTuption  can  assume ;  it  can  even  appear 
in  the  act  of  imprisoning  a  man  on  a  false  accu- 
sation for  debt.  Yes,  corruption  can  appear  with 
a  hard-looking  iron-faced  visage,  as  well  as  with 
a  smiling  generous  countenance. 

There  is  another  form  also  which  corruption 
may  assume,  and  which  is  equally  guilty  with 
the  worst  bribery.  It  is  that  corruption  of  prin- 
ciple, by  which  a  man  is  seduced  to  vote,  not  for 
the  individual  who  will  best  serve  his  country, 
but  for  him  who  will  pledge  himself  to  assist  in 
every  effort  made  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one 
party  and  the  spoliation  of  another.  This  moral 
coiTuption  is  not  the  less  injurious,  or  the  less 
guilty,  because  it  is  specious  in  appearance  and 
less  evident  in  its  real  character. 

It  is  well  known  that  ail  men  thirst  for  ad- 
vancement, for  increase  of  wealth,  and  power, 
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and  privilege.  And  is  there  no  corruption,  no 
bribery,  in  that  man,  who,  to  secure  his  election, 
pledges  himself  to  pander  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  pursue  unhesitatingly  what  they  demand, 
to  minister  to  their  aggrandizement,  to  oppose 
every  right  which  militates  against  their  interests, 
to  throw  down  every  barrier  which  excludes  them 
from  unpossessed  enjoyments  ?  Is  there  no  cor- 
ruption in  acquiring  suffrages  by  promising  what 
is  unjust,  or  what  is  deceitful,  or  what  is  impos- 
sible ?  or  can  injustice  and  popular  delusion  be 
justified  and  sanctioned  as  uncorrupt  and 
honourable  in  those  who  address  themselves, 
not  to  the  reason,  not  to  the  principles  of  men, 
but  to  their  foibles,  their  ambitious  hopes,  their 
worst  passions  ?  Even  could  the  proposed  Bill 
sweep  away  all  that  species  of  corruption  which 
has  hitherto  existed,  (though  not  to  the  exag- 
gerated extent  assumed  by  pubHc  credulity,)  but 
could  it  all  be  swept  away,  there  would  arise  in 
its  place  a  worse,  a  more  extended,  a  more  open, 
and  specious,  and  undefined  corruption,  to  be 
exerted  with  unblushing  effrontery,  and  to  exhi- 
bit itself,  not  merely  during  the  periods  of  elec- 
tion, but  to  shew  visibly  and  fatally  its  existence, 
by  the  influence  it  possesses  upon  the  delibera- 
tions and  the  decrees  of  that  legislative  body,  to 
which  its  pledged  representatives  are  deputed. 
But,  my  Lord,  can  there  be  a  greater  anomaly 
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than  that  a  Bill  introduced,  with  the  ostenta- 
tiously express  and  specified  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing abuses,  and  destroying  corruption  ;  that  this 
very  Bill  should  itself  be  amenable  to  a  charge 
of  gross  and  wilful  bribery  and  corruption  ?  And 
does  your  Lordship  smile  incredulously  at  the 
assertion  that  your  Lordship's  Bill  is  exposed  to 
this  charge  ? 

I  will  ask,  then.  How  have  the  clamours  for 
Reform  been  excited  ?  By  promises,  that  a  re- 
formed Parliament  would  relieve  the  people  from 
taxation  and  distress,  and  would  confer  upon 
them  liberty  and  wealth.  On  what  ground  is 
the  claim  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
based  ?  On  these  very  clamours  and  demands 
of  the  people,  and  on  them  alone.  How  is  it  to 
be  enforced  ?  by  the  shouts  with  which  it  will  be 
said  that  it  has  been  received.  And  how  have 
these  shouts  been  raised,  but  by  bribery  and 
corruption  ?  by  holding  out  to  the  people  the 
prospect  of  the  spoliated  boroughs,  knowingly 
pointing,  and  telling  them,  these  privileges  we 
take  from  the  boroughs,  and  they  are  for  your 
acceptance,  if  only  you  will  support  us. 

My  Lord,  I  say  that  the  Bill  is  justly  exposed 
to  this  charge  ;  and  I  say,  that  by  the  very  au- 
dacity of  the  language  used  in  reference  to  these 
boroughs,  that  its  supporters  recognise  the  truth 
of  this  charge.     How  else  would  they  dare  to 
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assert  that  the  victims  are  not  even  now  to 
possess  the  right  which  is  chartered  to  them  by 
the  laws  of  England;  a  right  inviolable  and 
sacred,  until,  by  the  united  consent  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  they  be  deprived  of  them. 
And  yet  the  advocates  of  Hberalism,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Intelligence  of  the  Age,  would  im- 
plore the  king  to  use  despotic  sway,  and  at  once 
annihilate  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  members, 
who  are  to  have  their  political  throats  cut,  before 
they  are  condemned,  and  all  to  ensure  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  people,  and  prevent  their  being  dis- 
appointed of  the  wages  due  to  their  clamours  for 
Reform. 

But  such  folly,  such  impudence,  such  despotic 
tyranny  of  liberalism,  must  not  be  dwelled  upon  ; 
for  to  view  the  conduct,  when  compared  with 
the  boasted  pretensions  of  such  men,  puts  an  end 
to  all  calm  and  dispassionate  reasoning. 

But,  my  Lord,  to  bring  this  long  letter  to  a 
close,  whatever  is  founded  on  injustice,  "  will 
not,  nor  cannot  come  to  good :"  whatever  is 
conceded  by  fear,  in  opposition  to  principle,  can 
only  accelerate  ruin,  and  lead  to  more  unjustifi- 
able demands.  That  these  are  the  leading 
features  of  your  Lordship's  Bill,  who  will  at- 
tempt to  deny,  when  your  Lordship  has  proved 
them  both ;  the  one  by  open  avowal,  the  other 
by   an    attempt    at    special    pleading,   and    the 


lengthened  introduction  of  arguments  of  ex- 
pediency. 

That  the  change  in  the  constitution  is  de- 
manded from  the  incompetence  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  from  acts  of  malversation  and  wilful  mis- 
government,  your  Lordship  has  never  attempted 
to  prove.  That  the  change  proposed  will  intro- 
duce into  the  councils  of  the  state  men  of  more 
learning,  of  more  ability,  of  more  character  and 
integrity  ;  that  it  vdW  send  to  St.  Stephen's  a 
body  of  men,  more  interested  in  the  real  welfare 
of  the  State,  more  pledged  by  the  stake  they 
possess  in  the  country,  to  watch  for  its  good, 
and  guard  it  from  the  attacks  of  internal  and 
external  violence  ;  these  are  topics,  which  form 
no  part  of  the  justifying  causes  for  innovation. 

And  if  then  the  old  constitution  be  uncon- 
victed of  im.becility,  (and  the  speeches  in  the 
House,  on  this  very  question  fully  vindicate  it  from 
that  charge)  if  it  be  unchallenged  in  reference 
to  its  legislative  integi'ity  ;  if  the  new  constitution 
bring  with  it  no  pretensions  to  superior  excel- 
lency, either  of  principle  or  talent,  there  can  be 
no  legitimate  reason  for  admitting  the  innovation, 
an  innovation  that  is  to  be  introduced  by  the 
most  flagrant  act  of  spoliation  that  a  British 
Parliament  ever  authorised  to  stain  the  annals  of 
the  country ;  that  will  be  accompanied  with  a 
fearful    shaking  of  all  recognised   principles  of 
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justice,  all  civil  rights,  all  legal,  political,  and 
moral  sanctions,  and  if  received,  will  lead  on  to 
the  still  more  fearful  changes  and  revolutions 
which  from  the  earliest  times  of  history,  have 
never  failed  to  follow,  when  popular  aggression 
has  gradually  struggled  on  to  power,  to  licentious 
liberty,  to  unrestrained  anarchy,  and  that  con- 
fused tyranny  of  unbridled  freedom,  which  is  the 
bane  of  the  good,  the  joy  of  the  bad,  the  boast 
and  the  pride  of  a  profligate  democracy. 


THE  END. 
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